The Coming of the Friars

more than a little inclined to be a Wycliffite. And
WyclifTe meanwhile appealed also to the people by
means of those innumerable tracts in the English
tongue, which make the last of the schoolmen the first
of the English pamphleteers. Whilst he was thus
entering on his most serious encounter with the Church,
suddenly there broke out the Peasant Revolt. The
insurrection blazed forth suddenly, furiously, simul-
taneously and died away, having spent its force in a
fortnight. It was a sporadic revolt with no unity of
purpose or action except to express the general social
discontent. But the upper classes were seriously
frightened and some of the odium was reflected on the
subversive doctrines of WyclifFe, whose Lollard
preachers had doubtless dabbled not a little in the
socialism which honey-combed the Middle Ages.

When order was again restored, Courtenay, now
become Archbishop, began to take active measures to
repress the opinions of WyclifFe. He summoned a
synod at the Blackfriars in London to examine them.
The first session was interrupted by an earthquake,
which was differently interpreted as a sign of the divine
approval or anger. The Earthquake Council had no
choice but to condemn such doctrines as those they
were asked to consider, that God ought to obey the
devil, for instance, or that no one ought to be recognised
as Pope after Urban VI.

When these doctrines were condemned, Wycliffe
does not appear to have been present, nor was any
action at all taken against him personally. It is sup-
posed that his popularity at Oxford rendered him too
formidable a person to attack. He was left at peace
and the storm fell upon his disciples. The attack was
made on "certain children of perdition/3 who had
publicly taught the condemned doctrines, and "who
went about the country preaching to the people, without